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A Proposal to Reduce 


Membership Dues 


Tv, in He ruTURE, the Society for the Advance 
ment of Education experiences a loss in me mber 
ship, such as occurred last year, we will be faced 
with the need to increase annual dues to help 
meet rising production costs. Only with the 
active support of every member can the Society 
maintain at least the current level of dues and 
possibly, succeed even in reducing dues. 

All members may take immediate advantage 
of the Society's new proposal to cut annual dues 
and, at the same time, help to increase our 
membership, thus giving more people the chance 
to read ScnHoot AND Sociery. (A slight in 
crease in membership some time ago permitted 
a $1.00 reduction in annual charges.) For each 
of the first two colleagues or friends you secure 
as member-subscribers at the present rate, you 
may deduct $1.00 from your own annual dues 
for every additional member subscriber, deduct 
50 cents. A total of six new members will com 
pletely cancel your dues for the year 

Io take any or all of thes: special deductions, 
however, you must send to the Society the regular 
annual dues for every new member-subscriber 
in addition to your own renewal, mailing in the 
same enuvelobe the total remittance less your one 
or more deductions, Enter the name and address 
of all new members on the official form that 
will be mailed to you one month prior to expira 
tion of your current term of membership. If you 
prefer not to wait until you receive this form, 
vou may submit the names and addresses on 
a sheet of papel containing your signature and 
address to the Society as soon as you have all 
the required payments from the individuals who 
are interested in joining our organization, Upon 
receipt of total payments, your account will be 
credited and your membership will be extended 
in accordance with the number of persons you 
have enrolled as members. Their names will be 
recorded and all will receive regularly the official 
journal of the Society for the Advancement of 
Education. 

We invite the co-operation of every member 
in helping our organization to grow, thus mak 
ing it more effective as a voice on the educa 


tional scene, 
STANLEY LEHRER 
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Edueation: For What and for Whom?’ 


By HAROLD TAYLOR 


President, Sarah Lawrence College, 


I BELIEVE that education can change societies 


and does change people. I believe in progress: 


I am one of the few people who still hold that 
belief in the face of current events and current 


politicians. I am a straightforward, unrecon 


structed progressive. I believe that the purpose 
of education is to expand the limits of personal 
freedom and to give each person a chance to 


do whatever he can—to become, as is so often 


said, what he is capable of becoming. 


Education is a central part of the whole 


amalgam of forces which go to make up a 


society. Education cannot be separated from 


that society nor remain aloof from it, even if 


it should be foolish enough to wish to do so. 
Education is already enmeshed in the play of 
events which go to make up social, economic, 
or political action. It should, therefore, accept 
consciously its role as an instrument of social 
transition. 

In order to enable each person to become 
what he is capable of becoming, education must 
take account of who the persons are who are 
doing the becoming. Education cannot, there 


fore, be everywhere the same, since 


people 

their character, needs, aims, talents, and hopes 
are not everywhere the same. The young are 

not to be standard system of 


put through a 


education designed to turn them into types 
which their society thinks they should become. 
A democratic educational system must surround 
the young with a series of opportunities to 
learn from each other, from their teachers, and 
from the atmosphere of their schools and colleges 
opportunities to learn not only what is thei 
cultural heritage, but what other people are 
like, what 


they can do with their lives. The simple provi 


they themselves are like, and what 


sion of opportunities for those who are already 
trained to take advantage of them is not the 
mark of a democratic social system. Anyone can 
take advantage of an opportunity if he has been 
brought up to recognize such things and has 
been prepared by experts to be ready when they 

1 Revised from an address to Utah Conference on Higher 


Education, Sept. 10, 1954, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 
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come. What is needed is an education which 
will help students who do not know who they 
are, or where they are, to find that out, and, by 
an appropriate program of studies, to gain that 
degree of intellectual and_ social competence 
which is necessary for every one of us to have 
any 


judgment as to what we might possibly become. 


before we or our teachers can arrive at 


lightly in 
For What 


and for Whom?” by saying “Education for Every 


I do not mean to take the matter 


answering the question, “Education: 
thing and for Everybody.” The prior question 
is, What do we life? 


good only as it helps people to enrich and fulfill 


want from Education is 
their lives, both in leading towards personal joy 
and in leading towards the extension of one’s 


talents into modes of he Iping other people. 


America is in theory, and, because of an un 
usual degree of social mobility, in practice, a 
non-class society. Or rather, it has a shifting 
series of classes through which the individual 
moves, changing the classes as he goes. It is a 
pluralistic culture, with a variety of sub-cultures, 
some of them geographic, others social, others 
economic, intellectual, religious. Intellectual 
activity is not the prerogative or habit of any 
single social group and there is a great deal 
of interest among all social groups in non-intel 
lectual pursuits. 


What 


teacher, business executive, housewife, or lawyer, 


each of us needs, whether worker, 
is some degree of special knowledge and skill 
which is our own and which is to some degree 
useful to others and to society. Beyond that we 
want and need personal resources—intellectual, 
emotional, social—to sustain us in making our 


life. We 


individuals, capable of responding to events, 


way through want to be complete 
people, and ideas, secure in our own independ- 
ence, not having to rely constantly upon the 
ideas, values, and decisions of other people 
Without the thrust of the individual against 
convention and habit, education becomes static. 
People also become static, and their lives be- 
come barren without personal resources which 


can sustain them through the difficulties and 
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tensions of modern life and can enable them to 
respond fully to the pleasures of life. The person 
with such personal resources at his command 
can be said to be free. 

The answer to “Education for What?” is not 
only education for everything that a pluralistic 
culture needs, education through every kind of 
agency — vocational, intellectual, social, the 
movies, radio, television, newspapers, Magazines, 
books, schools, colleges, speeches, lectures, 
churches—but, more precisely, education for free 
dom, both personal and social. 

How can we teach freedom? By example. By 
the example of the free mind and the independ 
ent character in action. Freedom as an ideal is 
infectious, and those who assert the freedom of 
the mind, those with the courage not only to 
dissent, but to state a positive conviction about 
views held on the basis of evidence, infect others 
with an incorruptible attitude. How long would 
McCarthy, Jenner, Velde, and Reece have su 
vived in their attacks on the intellectual life of 
this country if they had been faced at the outset 
with the moral indignation of outraged citizens 


We 


have seen how quickly the political attacks on 


who refused to accede to their demands? 
free thought and its sponsors have been beaten 
down when men of good will from the univei 
sities, from the legal profession, and from foun 
dations like the Carnegie, the Rockefeller, and 
the Ford have asserted their belief in free enquiry 
When 


men who thrive on the destruction of good repu 


and their democratic right to conduct it. 


tation and good citizenship begin their machina 
all, the 
scholars and the thinkers do not change society 
Clear 


thinking is dangerous to complacency; independ 


tions, it does litth good tO Say that, after 
or do not reveal flaws in the social fabric 


ent scholarship does undermine cant and hypoc 


risy. Let us say so, and let us be proud of the 


role of the scholar and the teacher in working 


against authoritarian individuals and _ societies 


As teachers we have a duty to say what we think, 
to teach what we believe, and to run the intellee 


Without 


the excitement of engaging ourselves in this risk 


tual and social risk of the free man. 
lives as thinkers, teachers, and citizens be 
the 


remain untouched by the fire of creative thought 


oul 


come barren, and lives of our students 


and independent action. Our mission is to set 
We 


the young how to break new ground. To do so, 


the new generation thinking. must teach 
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we must have faith in our own mission; we must 
face up to the reality of our own time and rise 
to the defense of the free mind no matter when 
or where it is attacked. 

In teaching the generations to be free, let us 
not make the mistake of separating vocational 
from liberal education, science from art, philos 


ophy from politics, education from life. Let us 


not quiver before the angry shrieks of those who 


denounce progressive ideas of education because 
these ideas do not separate intellect from emo 
tions, or separate the school from society, The 
closer our forms of education in school and 
college can come to the immediate experiences 
of real life, the more they are in touch with the 
forces which can make the individual understand 
himself and his world. The student of engineer 
ing or of poetry is first of all a person and, only 
after that, a student. Whether engineer, business 
man or poet, he needs not only a useful form 
of knowledge and skill, but a breadth of mind 


The 


pel meat 


and a depth of character, same spirit of 
each ol 
called 
Other 
wise, we will produce experts, businessmen, and 


outlook, 


humane learning must our 


schools and colleges whether formally 


technical or liberal arts institutions. 


even poets who are narrow in their 


incapable of 
‘The 


technical schools and colleges must contain the 


unaware of their cultural heritage, 


rational choice, and sterile in their lives. 


their 
On 


the other hand, the schools and colleges of liberal 


liberal arts within themselves, both in 


curricula and in their extracurricular life. 


arts must teach what is useful to know, not 


simply what has at one time been delightful to 


contemplate. If the technical and the liberal 


subjects are separated sharply in educational 
LHStILULIONS, if each subject remains unre lated to 
its wider meaning, they will remain separate in 
graduates and in American 


the lives of our 


culture itself, 
This brings me to the question, “Education 
for Whom?” 


lor kve rvbody 


which I have answered, “Education 
I am assuming that most people 


avree that education cannot be the same for 


everybody, and that it is all right to have differ 
ent kinds of education for different people. I 
mean that education of one kind or another starts 
when you are born and stops when you die, and 


that at different phases of our lives we need 


different formal institutions, nursery schools, 


primary and secondary schools, colleges, graduate 
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schools, adult education classes, lectures, dis- 


cussions, concerts, radio, television, magazines, 
books, and so on. 

sut in every society there are forms of educa 
tion with more status than others, and a higher 
education is reserved for those considered to be 
qualified. The most important single fact about 
the American educational system is that its 
purpose is to provide equality of opportunity to 
the entire population, Our theory is that every- 
one should have the same chance to show what 
he can do, and that, therefore, universal free 
education up to, and if possible beyond, the end 
of high school must be provided for everyone. 
I need not tell again the story of the struggle 
through which this country has gone in its effort 
to achieve such an ideal, It is a tribute to the 


power of the country’s democratic ideals that 


we have achieved in such large measure the 


equality of educational opportunity we have 
set for ourselves. 


of 1954 


the individuals who worked incessantly for free 


Ihe Supreme Court decision 


could not have been reached without 


dom, the foundations, the Negro and white edu 


cators in the South and the North, or ‘without 


the work of those social scientists whose research 


laid bare for all to see, what so many educators 
already knew, that social segregation itself is a 
damaging educational force on those who are its 
victims. Separate but equal? Nonsense. ‘There 
can be no equality where any individual or any 
group of individuals is segregated into a lower 
status at birth. 


like 


Negro student the problem of all students in the 


I would to make the problem of the 
American struggle for equality of opportunity 
The Negro’s probl m is, in an extreme form, the 
I he Nevro 


has less educational opportunity than the white 


same problem which everyone has 


The Negro child born in Scarsdale has 
The 
white man has less opportunity than the wealthy 
Che child of a 


though wealthy, has no cultural or educational 


nan. 


more than the one born in Georgia poor 


white man. family which, al 


life inside the home has less opportunity than 
the child 


The information we now have from psychology 


who is blessed with one. 


and the social sciences has radical importance 
for our thinking about who should be educated. 
We know that the formation of concepts, the use 
of language, the ability to use abstractions, the 
to feel and unself-conscious about 


ability free 
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these are learned from the social 
Yet all such 


aspects of human nature are associated with the 


social status 


situations into which we are born. 


possession of intelligence, and we now know that 


what was formerly regarded as pure mental 


ability, to be measured as an intelligence quo 


tient, is nothing of the kind. It is a total ability, 


relying on such a complex of factors, that the 
idea of pure inherited intellect, hidden in the 


genes, unaffected by the social and personal 


conditions of growth, has an archaic 19th-century 
ring to it. We can still admit the facts of genius 


the person whose natural ability is of an 


extremely high order in one line or another 


but we now know too much to believe that all 


intelligence is innate, or that instinctual drives 


completely determine the will, or that intellec 


tual ability is a special gift of the few 


The per 


son who is intelligent must want to be intelli 


vent before it is possible; he must have problems 


and materials to be intelligent about; he must 


have motivation and interest in solving problems 


requiring intelligence; he must practice it and 


learn it before he can achieve it. 


This is a matter of the social situation into 
which the individual is put. There is a phrase 
Matthew 
the social and educational point of view from 
which I speak In 1860, Arnold said that 


racy is a force in which the 


from Arnold which expresses sharply 


“democ 
concert of a great 
number of men makes up for the weakness of 


each man taken by himself.” Each of us is weak 


in a certain number of ways; each of us has 


certain strengths, Suppose each of us thinks of 
the relatively little he brought to his own edu 
cation and the extraordinary amount given to us 
teachers, our friends and 


by our parents, 


The 


we hold we 


oul 


neighbors. fact that by the college degrees 


have been officially certified as 


possessing at least a minimum of intelligence is 


only partly due to us. The rest was provided by 


other students, other teachers, other parts of the 


“ 


social system Yo matter what degree of intelli 


gence we may be said to poss $s, we have the 


unusual good fortune to have learned how to 
use it. 

Ihe problem of Negro education is the clue to 
these other educational problems. We know that 
the Negro’s intelligence is equal to white intel 
think it 


jut his opportunities for developing 


ligence; it has always been absurd to 
otherwise 


it or for using it have been shamefully denied 
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him. If we were to follow the traditional line 
of reasoning, the hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes and white men who have failed in the 
past, through no fault of their own, to qualify 
for secondary or higher education would be 
classified as members of a special sub-normal 
group. The failure would be put on their 
shoulders; we would not look to the social con 
ditions and the psychological conditions of their 
upbringing but only to their lack of scholastic 
We 
would ignore the education of the will, the 


achievements in narrow intellectual terms. 


development of desires, the need for formation 
of new attitudes, the imperative that the young 
child be put in situations in the company of 
others where he feels free of an inferior social 
status and he can look every man in the eye. 
It is only then that the force of his intelligence 
will be unleashed. 

Education is for everyone, Let us have as 
many people in college as we can bring there. 
Let us accommodate our higher learning to the 
task of raising the intelligence of our population 
higher, not looking down at them from a dis 
dainful height as if the educated minority were a 
separate breed of those possessing the higher 
learning. One of the serious weaknesses in our 
present political life is the separation being 
made between people referred to as intellectuals 


The 


politicians appeal to the people to ignore the 


and others called red-blooded Americans. 


intellectuals as capable of treason, subversion, 
and disloyalty because the intellectual will not 
accept the oversimplified view of the right and 
wrong of contemporary politics. 

In part, the “intellectuals” are to be blamed, 
through their failure to share in the public life 
of the country and through their attitude of 
withdrawal from the working areas of American 
and world politics. It is true that they have been 
rebuffed and attacked by journalists and congress 
men, but this only makes it more important that 
engage in the 
Otherwise the gap 


between those whose business it is to think and 


they consider it their duty to 


education of the public. 


write about serious issues in a serious way and 
the general American public will be one which 
will continue to increase as the public becomes 
more suspicious of intellectuals who speak only 
to themselves and whom the rest of the world 
This the field 


to the political primitives, 


cannot understand. is to leave 
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‘There are those who are alarmed at the idea 
of a large increase in the college population. 
not and 


Some demand fewer students, more, 


more severe standards of selection. By. more 
rigorous standards of admission to college they 
often mean the necessity of having studied a 
special set of subjects found in the traditional 
curriculum and the necessity of having obtained 
higher marks in the traditional examination. 
All this in spite of the evidence of educational! 
research—in particular, the Pennsylvania eight 
which showed that what used to be 


year study 


considered rigorous and severe standards for 
selecting only the best for a college education are, 
in fact, based on a set of false assumptions about 
the nature of intelligence and the means by 
which its presence may be detected. 

I am not arguing that everyone should be in 
college. Differences in kind and degree of intel 
ligence do exist, and the university or college is 
only one formal institution through which an 
education can be obtained and human beings 
can learn, But I am arguing that there are more 
and shinier fish in the sea than have ever been 
pulled out, and if we know how to fish, we can 
learn to throw a wider net. 

In the grip of the traditions of a class society, 
the British educational system has separated 
those considered worthy of a liberal education 
from those who are worthy of a vocational train 
ing at the age of 11 by tests that are not only 
loaded in favor of a certain kind of intelligence, 
but in favor of a class and an economic group 
that, in former years, has received most of the 
Further that, 


money to pay for tuition at preparatory schools, 


country’s benefits. than with 
families of means may gain the advantages of 
a position in society for their children and op 
portunities for their social advancement which 
poor families cannot hope to obtain, The recent 
socialist government in Great Britain accom 
plished many things in its support of the princi 
ple of social equality and social justice; however, 
in leaving the class division to be passed from 
generation to generation by its educational 
system, it has failed to develop the equality of 
opportunity we already have in this country 
through the system of universal free education. 

But it is more than that. We Americans can 
be accused of standardization, of mass education, 


of mass conformity of attitude, and of achieving 


less quality in our secondary school education 
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because of the quantity of students and the size 


of our schools. Some of this is true; we are trying 


to do more than we are ready to do and will 
go on trying until some of our problems are 
solved. But out of this universal system comes 
the greatest of all educational results, the oppor 
tunity for each person in the system to meet 
with every other person, to exist in a situation 
of equality from which a demonstration of talent 
is sufficient to acquire more educational oppor 


The G. I. 


thousands of new students to college; the absence 


tunities. sill brought hundreds and 


of the young men in the war brought hundreds 


of young women to the colleges in their place 


many of whom would otherwise not have been 
able to come. Although one of our prominent 
conservative educators predicted that thes 
hordes of new young people would make hobo 
jungles of our colleges, there are few who would 
deny that this influx of new talent, both by 
reason of its new and vital attitude to education 
and the demands it therefore put on the educa 
tors, has strengthened the country’s cultural and 


social life in lasting ways. 


Again | propose that we Zo farther in the use 
ol progressive and liberal ideas for solving these 
social problems. It is very easy to keep people 
The way to do it is 


kind the 


the 


out of school and college 
to make more demands of the British 


have made. But the way to raise level of 


the intellectual ability of the American people 
is to adapt our educational system to the variet\ 


of needs which our people have, to meet them 


where they are, and to raise them to wher 


they might be. 

This takes money. The country has the money 
and Must be persuaded to spend it, This is the 
responsibility of the citizens. The schools, univer 
sities, and colleges have the prime responsibility 
for education. It is they who must go out to the 
people with education designed for them. The 
schools and colleges must reach into their own 
communities to discover the needs which exist 


make 


them. By 


there and their resources available to all 


who need encouraging their young 


p ople to enter the social and publi SCTVICE 
social agencies, 


teaching, medicine, civil service, 


politics, public administration the universities 
will also be acting in their true role of bringing 


education to the publi They will do so by edu 


cating their graduates to act in whatever position 
they occupy as liberal clements in the education 
central task for all educa 


ol others This is the 


tion and for all who can be reached by our schools 
and colleges. 

We, as teachers and educators, must enjoy the 
risks of thought in order to bring to ourselves 
and our students the satisfactions of thought and 


We must 


When we do so, Wwe 


the joys of social usefulness teach a 
philosophy ol liberalism 


fulfill our 


human beings 


MISsion as teachers and oul lives as 


Wh 


we fail to go out to people everywhere with the 


n we do less than this, when 


gilts we have, no matter how big or how small 


they may be, we run the greater risk of leaving 


lives and our children’s lives to the merey 


and to the chance of social disaster 


pLdtie 


The University in Our National Life 
By WALTER C. LANGSAM 


President, University of Cincinnati (Ohio) 


7 
HE HEART Of any college or university in the 


United States is its faculty. [ pon the members 


of this faculty le three special responsibilities 
First, there is the responsibility of good teaching 
exist i 


Although 
| 


really tangible definition of a good teacher, and 


there apparently does not 
although it probably would be difficult to prove 
legally that anyone is a poor teacher, there are 
recognized components of 


certain generally 


good teaching 
sed on the 


imaugu 
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\ good teacher knows his subject, is enthusias 


tic about it, and is eager to pass on his knowl 


edge to the students in a way to arouse thei 


interest A good teacher is characterized by 


incerity, and a great teacher also by humility 


[he classroom, filled with a captive audience of 


idealistic and trusting young men and women 


is the last place in the world where one may 


justify cynicism, irrelevancies, unpatriotic utter 


ances, or that cheap substitute for wit sometimes 


called smart-aleckiness. Finally, the good teacher 
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has himself become so experienced and mature 
that he recognizes both the primacy and the inte 
grating power of spiritual values. He never 
allows himself to become so overburdened with 
the urgent as to lose sight of the important: 


Ihe second responsibility of the university 
professor is research. ‘This does not necessarily 
mean the prodigious production of learned books 
and articles; not every teacher can be a skilled 
does however, a continuing 


writer. It mean, 


thirst for further knowledge and a restless desire 


to take part in the everlasting search for truth, 


as this truth may be illuminated in a particular 
field of scholarly interest. And 


provide bs) 


discipline ot 


lastly, the effective faculty member 


patriotic leadership contributions to the life of 


his community 

The university faculty member is not an ordi 
nary member of society. He is one of a select, 
respected, and honored group; as such, he owes 
special obligations to his American fellow-citi 
zens, including that of leading a participating 


civic life worthy of emulation. 


If the 
of higher learning, then surely the students form 
God, 


faculty be the heart of an institution 


its body. Created in the image of these 
students possess an innate dignity and worth that 
is sacred, and that, indeed, is protected by no 
less wonderful a document than the Constitution 
of the United States of think 


of no greater honor or responsibility than that 


America. I can 


of being entrusted with the guidance and de 
velopment of the young men and women who 
someday will be the molders of America’s destiny 

In a sense, our students are the unfinished 
product with which we work; but, as someone has 
well said, they are basic material with a soul, It 
is our task to fashion this material and to guid 
it not merely in the pursuit of happiness, but 
in the pursuit of the significant. It is our assign 
ment not only to give the students a broad cul 
tural background, specific formal knowledge, and 


skill, 


to convert this knowledge and this tech 


technical but to teach them how, even 


tually 
nical skill into wisdom through the tempering 
influences of experience and ethics. We must 


be interested in the emotions as well as_ the 
reason of our students, for, whereas reason helps 
us decide on the means to reach a desired end, 
it is emotion, more often than not, that deter 
mines the end itself. 


Perhaps the magnitude of our responsibility 
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vis-a-vis the student, as well as of the honor in- 
volved, may become more apparent if we bear 
in mind that it takes only a year and some 
millions of dollars to build the world’s tallest 
building, or its largest battleship, or its fastest 
airplane, but that it takes 21 years to develop 
one full-fledged citizen, who then is literally 
priceless. 

It is in this spirit and with such understanding, 
incidentally, that we should contemplate a solu- 
tion to the impending problem of multiplied 
applications for admission to college. Standards 
of academic excellence should not—and by the 
good institutions will not—be sacrificed to in 
discriminate mass enrollment. But we must find 


a way, an American way, to give a chance to 


every worthy and reasonably well-qualified ap 


plicant who will be a better and more useful 


citizen because he went to college. No one, as 
lar as I know, has yet found the answer to this 
problem; but I am sure that our institutions of 
higher learning, which thus far have solved 
every major problem that has beset them, also 
will find the correct and judicious answer in 
this matter. 

In addition to its faculty and its students, every 
college and university has its administration. 
It has long been a source of regret to me that, 
in our way of academic life, many have come to 
look upon administration and faculty as if they 
were two separate groups, with varying interests, 
outlooks, and objects. 

Actually, most American college administrators 


And I am 


not prepared to admit that these men and women 


have had direct faculty experience. 


automatically enter a new skin upon becoming 
administrators, nor that they lose overnight and 
completely the experience and outlooks which 
they acquired during their years as teachers. 

It is, indeed, the aim of every good adminis 
trator to use this experience and .his talents as 
i leader to make it as pleasant as possible for 
the faculty to work effectively with the students 
and to provide surroundings in which the stu 
dents may develop their capacities to the fullest 
extent. 

And now a few words regarding the type of 
institution that today may best be able to achieve 
Our 


education, with its parallel public and private 


all these goals. national system of higher 


institutions, was developed in order to meet our 


gradually evolving needs as a growing nation. 
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And despite the fashion of breast-beating about 
all our educational errors, this educational sys 
tem, on the whole, has been successful. 

‘Today, moreover, there is discernible a further 
trend in our higher educational setup—a trend 
toward a combined public and private interest 
in one and the same institution. This trend, I 
am proud to say, has been foreshadowed in the 
history of the University of Cincinnati—with its 
combination of public and private support, with 
its 50-year-old co-operative system wherein the 
university and American industry collaborate in 
educating the students in several of the colleges, 
and in the almost fierce pride of both alumni 
within the community in the 


and non-alumni 


progress of this institution. Whereas, in some 
areas, there still is misunderstanding and even 
dispute between the partisans of public and 
private higher education, the university and th 
City of Cincinnati have found a way to combine 
the best features of each in one enterprise. 
Public support without political strings, r 
turns from private endowment, corporate and 


private gifts, and income from tuition and fees 


together have financed an institution that has 
acquired an enviable international reputation. 
Surely we have found here a highly successful 
formula for town-and-gown co-operation—a for 
mula 


that, with the passing of years, probably 


will be adopted and adapted throughout our 
great land. 

With the continuing and expanding help of 
both our communities and our private firms and 
institutions of 


able 


learned how to 


citizens, our American 


higher 


learning will be better than ever to train 


more leaders—leaders who have 


think, how to search for the truth, how to use 


their knowledge and their skills wisely and for 

the good of society, how to rear future genera 

tions of sincere patriots, how to balance privi 
g 


leges and responsibilities, and how to leave their 


communities a little better off than they found 
them 

This is the paramount obligation of us all, 
Let us work hard together—community and uni 
fulfill 


earn the gratitude of our country and the 


versity—to this obligation in a way to 
bless 


ing of God. 


Whither Collegiate Business Education? 


By FRANCIS J. CORRIGAN 


St. Louis (Mo.) University 


As SOCIETY 


ance between war and peace 


ADyUsTS to that precarious bal 


as it grapples with 


the problems created by an industrial civiliza 


tion and the resulting concentration of powei 


in big corporations, big uUnLIONS, and big goV 


ernment, it is apparent that industrial states 


manship is needed. More than ever before out 


country desperately needs men of character and 


wisdom. Our total economy is so intricate and 


the workings of its delicate parts so complex 


that mediocrity can no longer be tolerated. In 


order that the factors of production required 


by our business economy—men, materials, and 


money—can be intelligently combined so as to 


yroduce the greatest benefits for the world’s 
| ta] 


people, a great variety of talents is needed 


Logically, these talents are drawn from all 


levels of society—members of the arts and sci 


ences, the professions, skilled craftsmen, ete 
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however, that 


all are 


when several individuals of diverse backgrounds 


needed. It is easy to sé 


participate in any undertaking, direction and 


control will be required if the results are to be 
| 


meaningful. A need immediately arises for some 


one to weld these diverse units into a purpose 


ful whole. For business, whether it be conducted 


in a one-room gasoline station on the California 


) 


desert or in a sprawling Pennsylvania steel mill, 


must still supply answers to these 
What is to be done? Who is to do it? When is 
it to be done? Where And how 


deci 


questions 


is it to be done? 


is it to be done? In modern society, these 


sions are largely made by the manager 


His 


tant, for business itself has become larger, more 


function has become increasingly impor 


complex, and more specialized. As a result, to 
day’s successful administrator must possess a Vast 
kirst of all, he 


storehouse of usable knowledge 
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must be a good businessman; that is, he must 


successfully anticipate what people want, then 


give it to them at prices they are willing to pay. 


There are not very businessmen who 


achieve success simply by saying, “I 
that 


many 
want to 
make a lot of money.” selore was the 
thought, “Here is a town that needs a good 
restaurant.” Coming before the idea of making 
money must be the thought of rendering some 
benefit, of supplying better quality, or of doing 
anything that would be an improvement ove 
the status quo. Reward in the form of profits 
is the measure of how well the service was rend 
ered, But service comes first. 

One's golden anniversary in business will rare 
ly be celebrated by those businessmen who fail 
to understand the interrelations of production, 
marketing, accounting, and finance and who 
are unable or unwilling to recognize and solve 
the problems raised by these relationships. ‘To 
day's successful businessman must be a good 
internal manager; that is he must intimately un 
derstand the problems of the human organiza 
tion, those complexities and cross-currents of hu 
man relations which arise out of the needs and 
aspirations of a firm’s workers, customers, and 
stockholders, Finally, the businessman must un 
derstand the delicate relationship of his business 
to organized society and particularly the in 
creased role of government in the supervision 
and regulation of business activity. 

Quite obviously, if these functions are worth 
performing at all, they should be done well 
Business leadership of a very high order is de 
manded, Fortunately, the market for human 
skills and endeavors has not been monopolized 
A reading of “Who's Who 


in America” and the biographies of today’s busi 


by any one group. 


ness leaders will reveal that the background of 
our top executives is quite diversified, The cur 
rent trend, however, is clear and it unmistakably 
points toward a broader and more professional! 
training for business. It is the view of many 
that one of the places to obtain such an educa 
tion is at one of the strictly professional schools 
on the graduate level or on the undergraduate 
level at schools offering collegiate business 
courses, 

In the days ahead, collegiate business schools 
face a thrilling challenge. To attempt to fu 


nish society with some of its future leaders is 
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a frightening responsibility, whether it be un 
dertaken by the liberal-arts college or by schools 
of business and engineering. 

tusiness schools will have to decide rather 
quickly just what portion of the challenge they 
are willing to accept. For no matter what deci 
sion is reached—expand facilities or try to im 
prove what we now have—teachers and admin 
istrators cannot very well ignore the following 
facts: 

Education for business must be more profes- 


sional. Business education on the university lev 


el must do much more than turn out men and 
women of commercial skill. It must develop thos 
moral, intellectual, and social habits which, when 
combined with a trained business mind, will 
produce men qualified to take their places as 


leaders in industry and government 
5 


The business environment.in which man finds 
himself today is far too complex to be operated 
efhciently and successfully without great num 
bers of trained men and women of technical 
and professional competence. Inasmuch as man 
lives in an organized community, society has 
fashioned many institutions for the efficient per 
formance of certain objectives—corporations, la 
bor unions, governmental agencies, etc. As these 
not transitory 


organizations are arrangements, 


men and women must be found who will un 
derstand their real purpose and who will know 
how to get them to work for the general welfare 
lo satisfy the needs of society (which wants 
its business affairs well managed) and the needs 
of the student (who aspires to a successful ca 
reer in managing them), better qualifications 
indeed, professional ones—are demanded. If it 
can be shown that the university has an obliga 
tion to the community, then it would appear 
that it has the responsibility to develop these 


qualifications successfully. 


The 


than brilliant if they are incompetent or, 


efforts of business educators will be less 
worse 
still, approach their tasks apathetically or in a 
is only by infusing in 


alike the zeal 


spirit of indifference. It 


the work of student and teacher 
and rigor of a profession that success will be 
possible, If business is a profession (or in the 
process of becoming one), then education for 
this important calling must be made professional 


itself 
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Education for business must be more liberal. 
The great problem in business today is not so 
much the care and feeding of machines, or of 
the recording of business transactions, or of de 
vising psychological tests for new employees 
While these functions are important and must 
be done well, industry's real problem seems to 
be one of successful adjustment to a rapidly 
changing political, social, and economic en 
vironment. 

In a sweep of just over 50 years, man has 
seen global war, frenzied speculation, devastat 
ing depression, serious inflation, and the emer 
gence of the Federal government as the domi 
nating force in economic life. If business cannot 
shift with the tide, if it fails to adjust to the 
vast undercurrents of change, if it cannot get 
its institutions to work better as instruments for 
good, then nothing else is likely to matter. For 
work of breakfast 


cereal, and other products must go on, and if 


the world’s making shoes, 
it is not done successfully by businessmen, it will 
by default—be undertaken by someone else 
As technology opens exciting new vistas ol 
increased production and greater wealth and 
leisure, businessmen must add a new dimension 
that of mankind itself—to the process of deci 
sion-making. For what a business leader thinks 
and does will have an impact not only upon 
his own organization, but upon society as well 


More 


called upon to interpret the social and political 


than ever before, the executive will be 
environment in which his particular company 
operates. 


There 


executive who has the 


will be an insistent demand for the 
ability to get individuals 
working together effectively for a common goal 
As businessmen know only too well, the objec 


tives of a firm cannot be fulfilled without the co 


operative effort of all persons in the organization 
As a 


are 


result, the mysteries of human behavior 


likely to 


businessman’s time. ‘To cope with the problems 


consume more and more of the 


created by man’s ideas will demand of the pro 


spective executive a broad knowledge of the 


humanities. ‘Tomorrow's executive must there 


fore be liberally trained. Unless education for 


business recognizes this fact, it will fail in its 


purpose , 


For if business schools follow the line of least 
resistance, if they devote their energies in over 
specializing, in filling the student’s mind with 
transient facts, in developing detailed skills and 
pedestrian business techniques, if, in short, they 
are “too practical,” our nation’s business schools 
will be under continual fire, both off and on the 


campus. Our educational resources—teachers, 


classrooms, and dollars—are much too precious 
to be squandered on purely routine operations 
or in doing for business what business can better 


do for itself. 


If, however, business schools concentrate their 
efforts in giving their students a really sound 


foundation, in he ping 
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them develop independ 
ence of thought, verbal expression, imagination, 
a sense of excellence, a love of inquiry, and a 
certain proficiency in dealing with problem situ 
justily 

take 


learn for 


ations, business education will more than 


itself. For the best thing a student can 


away from college is the capacity to 


himself, One’s growth in knowledge, competence 


and responsibility is of necessity a continuing 
process, and one which achieves maximum ef 
fectiveness only alter long experience with life's 


realities. 


\ few 


to read 


fundamental skills well learned—ability 


and write intelligently, to listen and 


speak clearly, to reason mathematically, and the 
will 


ability to think logically and objectively 


be infinitely better (for both school and student) 


than teaching masses of current facts 


In the last analysis, the answer to the question 
whether business education is worth-while or not 
will be supplied not by educators, but by the 
incontestable evidence of how well or how poor 
ly the schools have acquitted the trust placed 


in them by the community 


That business schools face heavy responsibili 
ties is obvious, It is equally clear that there is 


need for merciless selfexamination on the part 


of each school be lore there can be any declara 


tion of purpose. In the future as in the past, 


collegiate business schools will be carefully—and 


watched by businessmen, students, and 


Only 


critically 


educators one thing seems certain: in a 


field as dynamic as business, education for busi 


ness will not stand still 
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Evaluation in the Classroom 


By VAN CLEVE MORRIS 


School of Education, Rutgers University 


A, Tit 


there is rightfully a desire on the part of those 


END of every learning experience 
involved in it to take stock, to assess what has 
happened, Traditionally, of course, teachers have 
been principally interested in the quantitative 


aspects o CVvaliuation ane lave interpretcc 11S 
pects of luat 1 | terpreted tl 


“taking stock” quite literally; that is, they have 


been concerned with the inventory of the facts 
or ideas they have tried to teach and which pu 
pils have tried to learn, This is customarily done 
by testing the pupils’ ability to put these facts 
or ideas into words—spoken, in the case of the 
recitation method; written, in the paper-and 
pencil examination method, 

sut more recently, with the advent of newer 
conceptions of the learning process, teachers have 
begun to search for something else in the growth 
and maturation of the learner, and this thing, 
stated simply, is behavior. 

Probably most teachers down through history 
have felt that the real business of education is 
to develop the good man; and by this has usual 
ly been meant the good-acting man, the man 
who behaves in an intelligent and virtuous way. 
For a long, long time it was thought that the 
best way to teach good acting, 1.e., virtuous be 
havior, was to fill the head up with good and 
virtuous ideas, If this could be done, then the 
individual would act accordingly, If, for instance, 
one could teach a child that it is wrong to take 
somebody else’s property, then he would never 
steal. Or, in somewhat more familiar terms, if 
one could teach a child in English class that 
the verb must always agree with the subject, 


child 


subject and verb agree 


then the would never fail to make the 


whenever he wrote o1 
spoke. 

Of course, we know that things never worked 
out quite like this. Our professional ancestors 
in the teaching profession apparently had a much 
more optimistic conception of human nature 
than we do, but ours is more scientifically ac 
curate and, therefore, more pedagogically re 


alistic, It just does not happen that when an 
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idea is put into a pel son’s head, he will always 
behave accordingly. What we put into the eye 
or the ear oftentimes finds a prompt and ready 
exit via a similar route, never stopping to get 
thought about, tested, and worked into one’s 
nervous system long enough to become operative 
in his life. Teaching, consequently, must begin 
to focus its attention not so much on words, 
books, tests, and recitations, but upon conduct, 
behavior, actions, and activities of learners. For 
it is in these latter phenomena that we really 
find out if they have learned what we have tried 
to teach them. 

For this reason, evaluation should cease being 
so preoccupied with ideas received from read 
ing a textbook, concepts grasped from listening 
to lectures, mental constructs of all kinds pro 
duced by the study of the mind on the spoken 
and written word. It is very necessary that this 
study be a part of the educational experience 
of the learner, but when the time comes to find 
out if he has learned what his study is supposed 
to teach him, the place to look is in his living 
behavior, his application of these learnings to 


his on-going experience. It is here that the 
teacher sees the things that the individual finds 
meaningful enough to work intelligently into 
his life. He 


promptly, 


sloughs off all else and forgets it 


Of course, it is important to remember that 
if, as, and when the evaluation of pupils’ school 
work is based on their behavior rather than the 
ideas they carry around in their heads, teaching 
will become more, not less, difficult. For it is 
wrong to assume that this “new way” of looking 
at the problem of grading is going to make 
teaching a simpler task. All it does is to focus 
professional attention on what is important. ‘Too 
often grading systems have been based on_ the 
things that are easy to measure, i.¢., the number 


of words correctly spelled in a word list, the 


number of arithmetic examples correctly com 
puted, etc., rather than the things that are most 


important to measure, 1.¢e., the way in which 
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boys and girls use their learnings in doing the 


things they are called on to do in their everyday 
experience. 

But while teaching and grading may not be 
come any easier, there is no reason to believe 


that we cannot go on using the same grading 


EVENTS 


A World-Wide View of Educational 


Facts and Figures 


| nn to objective observers of the inter 


national scene, Unesco has made a number of 
significant contributions to the literature of fields 
area of educa 


with which it is concerned. In the 


tion, too, it has published worthwhile surveys, 

reports, periodicals, and reference materials 
One of the publications which was received 

by educational specialists with something less 


“World Handbook of 


Educational Organization and Statistics” (1952) 


than enthusiasm was the 
This compendium was Unesco’s first major effort 


at systematizing educational information on a 


global scale, but it was a weak production at 


best in terms of reference value 

Late in 1955 appeared a revision of this hand 
book “World 
Survey of Education’ (l Publications 
175 Filth Ave New York 17, N \ 
More twice the first 


edition, this work 


under the abbreviated title of 


nesco 
Center, 


$16.00) than size of the 


represents a distinet improve 


ment in extent of coverage (nearly 200 nations 


and territories), recency of statistics and facts 


introductory analysis of the theory and practice 
of comparative education, graphic presentation 
and 


vill 


and other respects. Students, professors 


educational administrators on all levels 


appreciate greatly the cautious attempts at clari 
fying the comparability of educational statistics 


and organizational patterns as well the many 


national glossaries and particularly the final 


comparative glossary of educational term 


} 


shortcomings as all, »ncluding the 


well The 


There aré 


editors, can imagine data on. the 


Somewhat earlier, Unes 


le monde an identical French ver 
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A, B, C, D, F, S and U, 60-100, or any 


system currently in use. It does not matter what 


symbols: 


symbols the teache puts on the educational 


yardstick. What matters is that in using the yard 
stick, the teacher seeks honestly to measure the 


right thing with it—the behavior of learners 


U.S.S.R. and countries of related _ political 


ideology could have been more extensive, but 


Unesco has done what it could in the face of 


lack of official co-operation by those governments. 


One wishes that the editors had made a stronger 


attempt to balance their informative volume 


by proyiding as much data on Ethiopia as they 
helpful 


to readers unable to identify Seychelles or Oator 


do on Sierra Leone. A map might be 


jut, no doubt, there will be constant improve 


ments in the editions to 


“World Survey of 


core 


Education” is a right step 


in the direction of international enlightenment 


on educational practices and problems. It will 
make more persons aware of the complexity of 
educating the world’s children, youth, and adults 


It will 


of the need for a 


make more officials and citizens aware 


better understanding of their 


own school system and ot the systems of other 


nations. Finally, it may encourage administrators 
of programs of teacher education to include in 
study of the foundations of 


W.W.B 


their curricula a 


comparative education 


The Small College and 


the Community 
Nov. 6 


trustees of the Cooper Union for the Advance 
and Art 
Burdell 


IN HIS ANNUAI report 1955, to the 


ment of Science (founded in 1859), 


Pres. Edwin § 


Statement: 


included the following 


I he row privately, endowed college 


includes not o e development of the four factors 


ofl ¢ active service to the 


Where 


community 


remnant 
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of friction between ‘town and gown” the full poten 
tial of the small college is not being realized. While 
the residential aspect of the small college is an im 
portant one in providing for the development of 
close personal relationships between teacher and stu 
dent and among students, any tendency toward -in 
sularity of the college community apart from the town 
or city in which it is located produces an artificial 
environment of contrived and limited relationships. 
Perhaps some of the overemphasis on athletics, social 
customs, and prestige events will disappear as the 
college identifies itself with the community life. 
Closer ties between the college and the community 
both. The student will begin his “real 
life experience” The 
pursuit of the social sciences and the search for the 


will benefit 


while still an undergraduate 


meaning of human values through the study of the 
humanities by both teacher and student will find in 
the community a workshop at the college doorstep 
Furthermore, teachers of science and technology will 
find in the 
opportunities to keep abreast of applied science and 
thereby keep fresh their presentation of principles 


laboratories of local industrial plants 


and practice 

By the same token, the community will find in the 
college opportunities for enlightenment and improve 
ment. ‘The many knowledges and skills on even a 
small campus can be put to use for the benefit of 
the community. Such resources as experts in govern 
ment, economics, sociology, biology, bacteriology—to 
mention but a few—should be tapped by the com 
munity in return for its availability as a workshop 
for the college. Opportunity for citizens to study on a 
more or less informal, non-matriculated basis should 
provide one of the best settings for the pursuit of 
adult 
tirements 
assure a wider clientele for adult education than at 


education. Increased leisure hours, earlier re 


and greater longevity of the population 


any time in our past history, 
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if additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


Out of every 10 school-age children in the world 
five are still not in school, four are in primary grades, 
and one is receiving post-primary education, reveals 
“World : hand 
book of educational organization and statistics .. . 
“outstand 


Survey of Education,”’ Unesco’s new 
Education in France is designed to make 
ing” pupils out of the brightest in class while the 
American system of education is geared to producing 
“good” students from average individuals, according 
to a recent address at the University of Bridgeport 
(Conn.) by Pierre Dunzelot, director general of the 
French Ministry of 


A recent Unesco-sponsored seminar in New Delhi 


National Education. 


of 25 librarians and educators from 12 countries in 


Asia 


public library services in these areas. A 


50 


and Australasia discussed ways of developing 


committee 


was created to organize an Asian Federation of 
Library Associations. The federation’s 
is expected to be formally established by the begin 
1957. A library 
will eventually serve as a clearing house for informa 
tion on library problems in Asia... Summer study 
at British universities is open to American students 
in 1956 
available at the Institute of International Education 

The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. has established 
10 scholarships, to be administered by the National 
Merit Scholarship Corp., providing four-year college 
liberal arts the fields of 


engineering, and other professions . . . The American 


constitution 


ning of is also to be created which 


Applications (closing date is March 26) are 


courses in and science, 
Annals of the Deaf, official organ of the Convention 
the Deaf and the Con- 
American Schools for the 
Deaf, completed its 100th volume with the publica 
the Nov., 


in 1847, has been publishing educational informa- 


of American Instructors of 


ference of Executives of 


tion of 1955, issue. The Annals, founded 
tion concerning the deaf for teachers, executives, and 
. Kappa Delta Pi, national 


honor society in education, is offering a Fellowship 


parents of deaf children... 


in International Education, a $5,000 award for foreign 
study and travel in 1956-57, to professional workers 
in education and related fields. Apply no later than 
March # 1956, to 
International Education, Box 523 


Committee on Fellowship in 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
NEW POSTS OR ACTIVITIES ... 

Jonathan E, Rhoads, assistant director, Harrison 
Department of Surgical Research, University of Penn 
sylvania, appointed provost of the university to suc- 
Williams .. . Thomas H. Hamilton 
and W. H. Combs named vice-president for academic 


ceed Edwin B. 
affairs and dean of university services, respectively, 
Michigan State University (East Lansing)... Fair 
Brown, publicity director and assistant professor of 
Hardin-Baylor (Belton, 
appointed vice-president the first 


has been elected 


journalism, College lex.), 


This is time in 
the college’s history that a woman 
. Everett Walters, 
dean, 


named act- 


to a top administrative office . 


associate professor of history and assistant 
Graduate School, Ohio State University, 
ing dean of the school... William W. Brickman, 
editor, SCHOOL AND Society, and co-chairman, Com 
Study AND 
1956, pp. 11-12), is making arrange- 
the 


American professors of education. 


yarative Education Program (SCHOO! 
ry 

Society, Jan. 7, 

visitation of foreign schools 


ments abroad for 


next summer by 
He will visit Scotland, England, Holland, Denmark, 
before 


Germany, Switzerland, and France 


to the U. S., Feb. 6. 
COMING EVENTS... 

American Camping Association, national conven 
tion, Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 
15-18 American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 16-18... American Orthopsychiatrie Association, 


returning 


$$rd annual meeting, Hotels Commodore and Roose 


velt, New York City, March 15-17. 
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RECENT) L/; , 7 


CARTER, THOMAS F. (editor) 
Printing in China. Pp. 293. 
York 10. 1955. $10.00. 

DANIELS, WALTER M (editor) 
Opportunities for Youth. Pp. 201. H. W. 
Co., New York 52. 1955. $2.00 

DuBOIS, RACHEL, and MEW-SOONG LI. Know 
Your Neighbors. Pp. 83. Workshop for Cultural 
Democracy, 204 E. 18th St., New York 3. 1955. 
$1.25; quantity rates. 

DUNN, JOAN. Retreat From Learning Why 

Teach—A Case History. Pp. 224 
McKay Co., New York 3. 1955. $3.00 

DUVERGER, MAURICE., Unesco The Political 
Role of Women, pp 221, $2.50; FUESS, CLAUDE 
M., Stanley ‘King of Ambherst pp 474, $5.00: 
HOFSTADTER, RICHARD, and WALTER P. 
METZGER, The Development of Academic Free 
dom in the United States, pp. 527, $5.50; MacIVER, 
ROBERT M., Academic Freedom Time, 
pp. 329, $4.00; MUNDY, JOHN H., et al., Essays 
in Medieval Life Thought, pp. 258 $4.00; 
National Manpower Council the Work 
Skills of the Nation, pp. 203, $2.25 (paper), $3.50 
(cloth); NEWCOMER, MABEL, The Big Business 
Executive: The Factors that Made Him, 1900-1950, 
pp. 164, $4.00; RIBBLE, MARGARET A The 
Personality of the Youne Child: An Introduction 
for Puzzled Parents, pp. 126, $2.75; STYCOS, J. 
MAYONE, Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico: A 
Study of the Lower Income Group, pp. 332, $6.00; 

I pparatus 


The Invention of 


Ronald Press, New 


Educational 
Wilson 


1 eat h 


ers Can't David 


in Our 


and 


Improvin 


Unesco: The Construction of Laboratory 
for Schools, porttolio of 
specifications and instructions, Series Il: Secondary; 


$2.00; 


workshop designs with 


Unesco: Financing of Education pp OR4 


Teaching of Art in Primary and Secondary Schools, 
pp. 312, $2.00; XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education, pp. 134, $1.25; UN: International 
Survey of Programmes of Social Development, pp 


219, $2.00 L’éducation dans le monde 
1006, 4,000 francs; 
Unesco: Music in Education, pp. 335, $3.00; Unesco: 
Stud {broad Handbook—Fellow 
ships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange, Vol. 7, 
pp 70%, $2.00 The Teaching of Modern 


$750 


L) nesco 


organisation et statistiques pp 
International 


Unesco: 
Television: A 
World 
of Educational 
$16.00: 


edition, pp. 59, 50 


Languages, pp. 294 Unesco 

World Survey, pp. 51, 50 cents; 

Handbook 
Organization and Statistics, pp 943 
United Nations, 
Unesco: Yearbook cf Youth Organisations, Vol. 1: 
Europe, $6.50. Columbia New 
York 27. All 1955 editions. 

DYER, HENRY S., and RICHARD G 
lege Board Scores: Their Use 
No. 2, pp. 192, $1.50; KARL, § 
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Survey of Education 
Your 
sixth cents; 


University Press, 
KING, Col 
and Interpretation, 
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The ( ollege 
Entrance Examination Board 


Handbook pp 399, $1.00 
New York 27 


editions 


DYER, LOUISA A 
1956 LOWNDES, G. A. N., The 
Educational System pp. 159, 1955, $2.40 

New York 3 


The House of Peace, PP 191, 
British 
Long 


$3.00 


mans, Green and Co 


DMAN, IRWIN, John Dewey: His Contribution to 
the American Tradition, pp. 322, $3.50; PULLIAM, 
NINA, I Traveled a Lonely Land: This Is Australia 
and These Are the I Saw Them, 
pp 100. Bobbs-Merrill Co., York 16. 1955 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ge Sen, 
Secondary iG \ College 


Elementary ’ University 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-19 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 








POSITIONS ARE BEING 
FILLED EARLIER 
THIS YEAR 


now on 


Many fine positions are file—others 


being reported daily. Salaries are higher, sal- 


ary schedules higher, retirement and tenure 
better. Teaching is more attractive than ever. 
Regardless of where you wish to locate, write 
us NOW, for our SPECIAL enrollment offer, 
Take 


advantage of our 50 years’ teacher placement 


waiving the usual $2.00 enrollment fee. 


experience (under same management since 


1911). WRITE TODAY. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Telephone Jefferson 3-6245 


A member of the 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 




















THE TUITION plan 


The method by which more than 
400 schools and colleges grant the 
convenience of monthly payments 
while they receive their tuition and 
other fees in full at the beginning of 
the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces operating costs and 


enhances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request, 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

















CREF 


GREATER PURCHASING POWER ..... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. This balanced system 
tends to hedge against both inflation and de- 
flation. 


Any employee of a college or university is 
eligible. Write for details; we employ no 
agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— o — 

COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF EDUCATION 


by HAROLD RUGG, Co!'umbia University, and 
WILLIAM WITHERS, Queens College 


Surveving major social issues, this new text relates 
these issues to the groups most affected by them 
Then their significance for teachers and teaching 
is explored. Origins and development of our social 
and intellectual life are traced and carefully ana 
lvzed to create a unique theory of social change 
As an added feature, this new book gives your stu 
dents a culturally oriented basis for curriculum 
planning, educational policy, and teaching practices 
It points toward a new educational program, em 
phasizing the conce pt of culture origins, problems 


7/1 pages ye” KB ae” Published 1955 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
IN TRANSITION 


by WILLIAM DRAKE, University of Missouri 


Here is a straightforward and well-rounded account 
of the history of education in the United States 
from early colonial times to the presen pecifically 
pointed toward an analysis of the school and the 
teaching profession 

Written in a stvle les > ! student's 
interest, this new text provides i¢ information 
necessary for in understanding ) modern 

tional problems For example, the present issue 
of religion versus secularism in the pub schools 


is given foundation treatment in Units mad TV 


624 pages 


BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


by HARRY S. BROUDY, State Teachers College, 
Freminahaem, Mass 
uild for them 
of education 
ilread familiar to 
epistemological 
metaptl cal ma ni I underl y these 
problems he student thereby is given the tools 
with which he can structure the practical problem 


which await him as an educator 


180 page pty ” iblished 1953 


> Fon approval copies unile 








